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1 
Rights of Parliament, c. 


A FTE R all the pamphlets pub. 
| liſhed on occaſion of the diſpute 
between the celonies, and this 
their mother-country ; all the arguments 
uſed pro and con ; the pains taken by 
many ſenſible and learned men to unra- 
vel a queſtion, which, at. firſt view, ap- 
peared complicated, and which at pre- 
ſent ſeems, perfectiy well underſtood ; it 
may be deemed impertinent to attempt 
any thing more on the ſubject. But the 
lower claſs of people are not capable of 
deep reaſoning; yet they have a right to 
be informed in all Fent. conſtitutional 
pris and that, in ſuch a manner as ſhall 


be adapted to their ungderitapdings. I ſhall 
therefore enter upon the ſubject without 
further apology ; and, as I write chiefly for 
their ſakes, ſhall 9 at leaſt to) treat 


this 


(4) 


this important point in ſuch a plain way, 
as ſhall render it perfectly intelligible to 
the meaneſt reader. 

The Americans pretend to be aggrieved 
by the late Stamp- act, under pretence 
that it is contrary to their charters, and an 
infringement of the rights and privileges of 
Britiſh ſuljects, who can only be taxed by 
their own conſent, or that of their legal re- 
preſentatrues: they indeed, for the preſent, 
acquieſce in the ſupremacy of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, and therefore ſubmit to the 
laws of trade and navigation (which they 
call external taxes) but they deny the 
power of the Britiſh parliament to im- 
poſe internal taxes upon them, becauſe they 
are not repreſented in a Britifh Houſe of 
eee aral 

Now I will tell you, hst is gene 
un lerſtood by external and internal taxes, 

or, as a great“ author ſaith, by foreign and 
iuteſtine taxes: and my meaning in telling 
it you. is only that you may have a little 
idea of what the Americans mean by the 
diſtinction; for, if you will read theſe 
few ſheets Weh att ez vou will find 
that the ſame authority which hath the 
right of ſing the one tax, hath alſo 
the right impoſing the other. By ex- 
feral or geri. tax, is "meant ſuch id is 


Petit jus eiae ME 
' raiſed 
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raiſed on trade or merchandize exported 
or imported, or, in other terms, the laws 
of trade and navigation; and this the A- 
mericans ſometimes condeſcend to allow. 
By internal or inteſtiue, ſuch as is raiſ- 
ed in the commerce and dealing that is 
at home within ourſelves; and this they 
deny. 
From this diſtinction of the Americans, ä 
— coloniſts) there reſult a few points, 
that you my the more clearly 
. — I will ſpeak to ſeparately, 
under the following heads. 
uſt, They allow of external taxes, as 
ſubjects of the realm, but deny internal 
ones, becauſe they are not taxed by their 
own conſent, as not being repreſented in 
a Britiſh Houſe of Commons : and hence 
hath ariſen a vague diſtinction (calculated 
merely to deceive you) between the repre- 
ſentative and legiſlative capacity of the 
Houſe of Commons, as if they could only 
impoſe taxes by their repreſentative capa - 
city, but could make laws and ſtatutes by 
their legiſlative power. Now, in order to 
enable you to judge clearly of this mat- 
ter, you muſt be informed. 
Firſt, Whether, by the laws of your 
conſtitution; there is any real diſtinction 
made between the right of impoſing ex- 
ternal and internal taxes. 
Secondly, Whether there is any diſtino- 
tion between the repreſentative and legi- 
B 2 ſlative 


(6) 
flative capacity of the Houſe of Commons. 
Thirdly, Whether the American colo- 
niſts are not as fully repreſented in a Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Commons, as any of you who 


are not electors, that is, who have not a 
right of voting at the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament. 

Theſe three great points being once r. 
cuſſed, I will then endeavour to ſhew you 
the falſchood of the Americans aſſertion, 
viz. that the impoſing internal taxes is an 
infringement of their charters. 

Firſt, Whether, by the laws of your 
conſtitution, there is any diſtinction made 
between the * of impoſing internal 
and external taxes: | 

By Magna Charta it appearcth, that the 
King cannot lay taxes upon his ſubjects 
without the conſent of parliament, which 
conſiſted of the * archbiſhops and biſhops, 
the abbots, the carls, the ks barons, 
and the tenants in capite : and therefore 
the King and high court of parliament 
conſtituted the ſupreme legiſlature, which 
was, and is, and muſt, from the nature of 
it, be endued with all powers incident to 
bay om 2 in every 1 n in — U 

ment,. 


What thoſe powers are you ſhall hear; e 


5 > Archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, comites, ma- 
jores irre etomnes _ qu de nobis tenent in 
-Capite. ; 219724 f AA 

2 1199144105 | 1125 49 What- 


C9) 
| * Whotloever is regularly determined 


« and approved of: 

Iſt, ** By the counſel aths conſent of 
«« the great men, magnatum. 

_ 2dly, By the general agreoment of 
the commonalty. 

2dly, „With the regal Nr firſt 


« obtained. 


That hath the } of law.” '—{Bruc- 
ton. | 

Again: The ſtatute of Magna Charta, 

Charta de Foreſta, and the — ſtatutes, 
were made hy the king and his predeceſ- 
ſors, the peers, and the commons of the 
realm, Statute of 15 Edw. III. 
Age :* Whatever cancerns. the eſtate 
« of the realm and people thall be treated 
Th of in parliaments ip the king, with the 
« conſent. of the prelates, earls, barons, 
« and commonalty * of the realm, as 
« hath been cuſtomary heretofore.” Sta- 
Ws 17 Edw. II. 

I could quote yo many more authori- 
2 but hel: will be ſufficient to ſhew 
you what plenary and abſolute authority, 
.pre-£minence and juriſdiction, were . inſe- 

parably united, annexed, and belonging to 


| PARAMENE. And therefore I will now 


v * The commons were ſummomed not for their 
content to taxations, but for divers and arduous buſi- 


neſſes, pro diverſis & arduis negotiis. 


ſet 


\ (8) 
ſet down. a ſummary of the many great ob- 
s of parliament. =_ 
They enact laws. * itt 
3 repeal former ones. 5 
They regulate times rea and to 
come 
Transfer the rights and poſicſions of 
private perſons. 


Legitimate baſtards. 
Make laws concerning the fk. of 

Change weights and meaſur 

Settle the right of ſucceſſion. 

Determine controverſies where the law 
is uncertain, or hath made no proviſion. 

Value mens eſtates. 

Impoſe pole money and cuſtoms. 

Pardon offences. | 
Reſtore families ruined by the delin- 
quencies of their - anceſtors, &c. — [Sir 
Thomas Smith, Secretary to pert: Eli- 
zabeth. | 
Lou ſee plainly then, that there- is no 
diſtinction between internal and external 
taxes, and that the power of impoſing 
any taxes at all is but one of thoſe acts 5 
ſovereignty inherent in the legiſlative au- 
thority ; and therefore a great * man who 
ſtudied our conſtitution, and who drew 
all his concluſions from thence, very juſtly 
faith, “the power of impoſing taxes, and 

7 Petit jus parliamentarium _—_ * 
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« of making laws, are convertitia & coin- 
« cidentia ; that is, whoſoever can do the 
the one can do the other.” And 
this will appear evident to you, when you 
conſider the nature of all taxes, and 
the end for which they are impoſed, viz. 
to enable government to provide for the 
ſecurity and ſafety of all the Britiſh domi- 
nions, that you may enjoy your property 
in peace and quietneſs. Now if the par- 
lament, with the aſſent of the King, had 
only power to impoſe external taxes, that 
is, upon your imports and exports, 
and that you was to have a French or 
Spaniſh war, your trade muſt ſuffer in 
rtion to the means you would want 
5 fend it; and if no internal taxes were 
to be laid by parliament, there would be 
no money to fit out any 1 2 rotect 
your trade, which being ie tax 
upon it could bring in Aa ag al; = 
thus you would be wholly at the mercy 

the enemy, not only for your trade, Ce 
for your lands and property; ſo that the 
parliament would have only the power of 
cramping you in your trade in time of 
peace, and not of providing for your ſafe- 
ty in time of war. And this ſhews the 
folly of the diſtinction made by the Ame- 
4 on this head, only calculated to 
leſſen the authority of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment for their own ſelfiſh views, —— to 
| undermine 
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undermine our conſtitution, by denying 
the ſupremacy of the legiſlature; and to 
colour their proceedings, they make a diſ- 
tinction between the repreſentative and le- 
giſlative capacity of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as if the Houſe of Commons had a 
right of impoſing * external taxes by vir- 
tue of their legiſlative power, but not in- 
ternal..anes, becauſe they do not repreſent 
the colonies ; by which ſuch members of 
Er as have property both in ag 
and and America, might tax their con- 
ſtituents in this country while they kept 
their eſtates in America free from all tax- 
en e 
This is a new doctrine, void of all foun- 
dation, for the Houſe of Commons hold 
their Iegiſlative e of being 
the repreſentatives. of the people, and by. 
that tenure only; and one of the great 
Prerogatives of the legiſlature is, the power 
of impoſing taxes, internal, as well as ex- 
ternal ; ſo that when one of your Ameti- 
can coloniſts deny the right of parliament 
to lay any internal taxation on them, they 
mall: by « parity of rede, deny” n "ihe 
legilative power of the Houle of Com- 
mons over them; for by our happy con- 
fitytion ths rights and privileges of 1 


an ie Nen TIC 1212 a 
„There is no real diſtinction in the conſlitution 
between the power of impoſing internal and external 
taxations. . on ain Tot 3:58 


| tiſh 


(n); 
tiſn ſubject are not confined within the 
bare limits of being taxed only by their 
on conſent: no: they can reful obe- 
dience to every law or 3 whatſoever, 
not made with their own conſent, that is 
to. ſay, which their repreſentatives ſhall 
not have aſſented to; and the Houſe of 
Commons hold their right of aſſenting 
only, as hath been ſaid, by virtue of their 
repreſentation ; from whence it neceſſarily 
follows, that whatever ſubject can legally 
reſiſt a taxation, under pretence of not be- 
ing repreſented in a Britiſh parliament, 
can as legally, under the fame plea, refuſe 
obedience to any other act of parliament, 
and to every other act of legiflative power, 
exerciſed under the differeat heads already 
enumerated, and many more which 1 
be given ;, ſo that if this argument of the 
coloniſts proves any thing, it proyes too 
much, and by a fair inference, tends to 
releaſe them from all dependence on the 
legiſlature of Great Britain, at the ſame 
time that they are ſworn liege ſubjects to 
the King, and claim every valuable privi- 
lege of a free-born ſubject ; and this mult 
appear to you all very abſurd, becauſe, in 
ſuch a caſe, all who have a mind to be 
mutinous and refractory, and riſe up 
' againſt che power of ſovereign authority 
veſted in the King and high court of par- 
liament, would have the ſame right with 
O you 
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ou, that are loyal, dutiful, free-born ſub- 
jects; and what thoſe rights are, I will-ſet 
down for your ſatisfaction, as T find them 
recited in one of the American charters. 
„ To inherit, or purchaſe, lands, te- 
cc nements; revenues, ſervices, and other 
« heriditaments, in any part of the King's 
« dominions ; to occupy, enjoy, give, ſell, 
« alien, and bequeath the ſame, fretly 
4e and quietly to poſſeſs all liberties and 
« franchiſes of this kingdom.” So that 
they can qualify themſelves for fredholders, 
and even become members of parliament ; 
and theſe valuable rights they actually en- 

y at the time that they are refuſing to 
ſubmit to a juſt and legal act of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature, by a filly difference of 
repreſentative and legiſlative capacity,* a 
mere jingle of words, and a ue 

without a difference. 
Fou have already been told, that the le- 

ative authority, in every country, muſt 

have all the e een to aper 
macy. | 

That in this country the commons bold 
all their ſhare of e in the legiſlature 
A. epi of being th e f 

Peep and wy; that tenure wy 


There is no Aiſinaion Sn the! a 
tive and — n of "we chant of . 
mons. 
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That 'whoever. hath the right of im- 
poſing external taxes, muſt alto have the 
right of impoſing internal ones, from the 
nature of ſovereign power. 

That whoever hath the power of mak 
ing laws, hath the power of impoſing 
tax zs. 2E No ri; 1 4 * 

From all which, you will naturally con- 
clude, that the coloniſts are really repre- 
ſented in à Britiſh parliament, without 
which they could not even be ſubject to 
our laws of trade and navigation, or to 
any other act of parliament. I ſhall there- 
fore diſcuſs this point, and leave you all 
to judge, whether the American coloniſts 
are not as fully repreſented in parliament 
as any of you who are non electors, that 
is, Who have not a right of voting at the 
election of a member of parliament. 

The propoſition maintained by them is, 
*« that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed-but 
* by his on conſent in perſon, or by his 
« deputy.” Now this is not the conſti- 

tution, nor doth Magna Charta expreſs any 
ſuch thing; for by that rule no Engliſh ſub- 
ject would be liable to any taxation who had 
not a right of voting at the election of a 
member of Parliament ; and by a very mo- 
derate computation, there would not be a 
fifteenth part of the people of England, or 
above five thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Scotland, repreſented at all. Whereas all' : 
| | C 2 that 
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that Magna Charta ſays, is, that the King 
ſhall lay no tax on the ſubject without con- 
ſent of parliament, which is defined to be 
an aſſembly of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Abbots, Earls, Greater Barons, and Te- 
nants in Capite, who, with the King's aſſent, 
had a right of impoſing taxes on all the 
ſubjects of this realm. 

Such of the inhabitants of Rankind,': as 
did not ſtand in one of the abovementioned 
ranks, were preciſely in the ſame predica- 
ment that non * electors, non free-holders 
are now; and yet, ſaith Sir Thomas Smith, 

„Whatever the people of Rome could 
do in their Comitia Centuriata, or Tri- 
e bunitia, all thoſe things are properly 
tranſacted in Engliſh parliaments, as 
« being aſſemblies in which both Prince 
and people are repreſented; for we are 
all ſuppoſed to be preſent in that afſem- 
*< bly, of whatever quality, ſtatian or dig- 
** nity,” whether noble or ignoble, by our- 
*« ſelves, or repreſentatives. 

How. far this may be applicable to the 
coloniſts, can only be known by going back 


Among the non eleCtors are the freeholders of 
the city of London, who, as ſuch, have no vote at an 
eleRion either in the city of Landon, or county of 
Middleſex, and yet by a moderate calculation pay 1 
one ſeyenteenth part of the land tax of the whole uni: 
ted kingdom. To theſe may be added the merchants 
ef London, and thoſe whoſe property is in the funds, 


to 
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to their forefathers, the original planters, 
and examining their condition and rights 
at the of their ſeparating from their 
parent ſtate; ſor it is a maxim well known, 
6 a no heir cam ĩnhbrit greater rights and 
effions than . 5 
4 2 was intitled to: And althoi the 
rule of preſcription hath place in many in- 
ſtances; between ſubject and ſubject, and 
ſometimes between nation and nation, yet 
can it never be. en en N and 
ſupreme legiſlature. t 5d 11] 
The firſt American * 4 1 were origi- 
nally ſubjects reſiding in England, little more 
than a century ago, who,” upon z proſpect 
of great advantages to themſelves and their 
moſt humbly petitioned that they 
might be permitted to quit their native 
— — and ſettle in America: The crown 
attended to their petitions, and graciouſly 
granted their requeſt, for which two ſpecial 
reaſons were aſſigned; firſt, the extending 
the chriſtian religion and converting unbe- 
lievers to the true faith; ſecondhi the ex- 
tending of the Britiſhdominions ;) and, ac- 
cordingly, in the royal charters which King 
James the firſt granted them, and whereby 
they became a N theſe two rea- 
ſons are expreſt. bat 0: | 
Now at the time chat theſe plexters ob- 


tained this PRINCES: there was a „ 


holden. in b. 


Some 
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Some of them were freeholders, and had 
voted at the election of members for this 
parliament; others were non electors, who: 
were, as they are now, repreſented by the 
frecholders; for all belonged to ſome 
county, city or borough. It is plain then, 
when they emigrated or left this country 
to ſeek their fortunes in a ſtran ge land, they 
were all of them repreſented in the parlia- 
ment then exiſting, as fully as all of 17 
now are in the preſent parliament. 

In the next parliament, which ves held 
after they went away, ſuch of them as re- 
tained amy ſrerhold in England had a right 
ol voting at the enſuing election; ſuch who 
had ſoldꝭ their kiechelde, and ſuch who had 
none, wert exactly in the ſame ſituation as 
all the reſt of his Majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects 
who were non electors, and had no right 
of voting at an election. The firſt; that is, 
thoſe qv ho retained an frechald, although 
they oo debarred 15 exetciſe of their 
riglit byabſence, yet ãt vas a voluntary ab- 
ſence and all of you; know, that when 
any: fteeholder is abſent on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, it is his on fault; but yet be muſt 
abide by the deciſiom of the remaining free- 
holders wh O do vote: The two laſt, that 
is, thoſe who had ſold their frecholds, or 
thoſe, u had none to ſell, as they muſt 
have abided by the election of the freehold- 
ers who my had they been * 

0 
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fo their abſence, whether in England, on 
the ſea, or upon the land of America, made 
no difference.” It is plain then that the firſt 
planters," the fockfarhers of the preſent co- 
loniſts, were not only repreſented in parlia- 

ment at the time of their emigration, but 
even after it, during the courſe of their lives. 
And indeed this muſt have been the ex- 
preſs condition on the ſide of the firſt plan- 
ters, when they were ſuffered, under a royal 
charter, to quit this country for good and 


all, to go and live beyond ſeas, and to 


retain all the noble privileges for them and 
their poſterity of free · born ſubjects: I ſay. 
expreſs conditions, if not in words at leaſt 
by tacit conſent and fair implication; for 
if all free-born ſubjects, reſident now in 
Great - Britain are under the power of the 
ſupreme government of the realm, all who 
claim ſuch privileges muſt be equally ſo: 
without which they can haye no right to 
them: but their very condition at the time 
of their emigration will prove the fact. Suf- 
fered, as they were, to abſent themſelves, 
they were neither convicts exiled to a fo- 
reign land, nor orphans deſtitute of a ten- 
der parent, willing and able to protect 
them: No; they were adventurers who 
ſought to better their fortunes in a country 
unknown; who had to combat with the 
dangers of the ſea; a difference of cli- 
mate; a ſet of barbarians, uncivilized and 
ui jealous 
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jealous of their property; an unculti- 
vated country . — other diffi- 
eulties, and who relied upon the conſtant 
aſſiſtance and protection of England for the 
eſtabliſhment of theit colony in time of 
— and the defence of it in time of war. 
o ſubjects then of this realm could be 
more dependant the mother country, 
than the firſt 2 were; evidently re- 
ted in parliament, acknowledging 
the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, and con- 
fident of their protection, they quitted Eng- 
land, to leave to their children all the rights 
they enjoyed themſelves, with the valua- 
ble acquiſition of territories, which ſhould 
enrich their poſterity. The preſent colo- 
niſts-are that poſterity; they enjoy all the 
Tights and privileges of their ' forefathers, 
with the encreaſe of territory, although 
not of dominion ; for according to — 
maxim already laid down they cannot poſ- 
ſeſs more rights and / privileges over their 
mother country than their forefathers had 
o 
As repreſentatives therefore of the rights 
of their progenitors, in the ſame light that an 
heir apparent is the repreſentative of an eſtate 
entailed upon him, the preſent coloniſts 
inherit the privileges of their forefathers, 
and are to * confidered as belonging to 
thoſè boroughs, cities, or counties, from 
whence their forefathers iſſued: they ſtand 


im 
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in their place; and muſt be reckoned among 
the people thereof, non preſidents, non 
electors, or non free-holders, but ſtill vir- 
tually repreſented in a Britiſh parliament, 
as fully as the non electors reſident in 
Great-Britain are ar this time. | 

Judge now for yourſelves, whether theſe 
American coloniſts, “ theſe ſubjects of the 
realm, although poſſeſſing a foreign land, 
are not equally repreſented in parliament 
with all of you who have no right of voting 
at an election, and yet are indiſpenſably 
bound by duty, and that duty reſulting from 
your original conſtitution to payimplicit obe- 
dience to all laws, ſtatutes, taxations, whether 
internal or external, authorized, preſcribed 
and warranted by the ſupreme legiſlative of 
the land, that is aſſented to by the King, lords, 
and commons in parliament aſſembled, and 
judge impartially what grounds theſe co- 
loniſts can have under the foregoing pleas 
for their preſent defection, by whieh they 
have involved, at leaſt for the time being. 
many eminent merchants and mecanicks 
of this land in the greateſt difficulties. ' 
Let us now ſee whether their laſt re- 


ſource of an infringement of their charters 
hath more validity 1 in it than all the reſt. 


9 Tbe coloniſis are virtually repreſented i in parlia- 
ment as fully as the non electors reſident in Great- 


Britain. 
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To conclude that any charter is uncapa- 
ble of the controul of that government un- 
der which it holds, is to ſuppoſe that ſuch 
charter contains prerogatives and powers 
equal with the government itſelf, which is 
a greater abſurdity; for ſome degree of ſu- 
periority muſt remain in that power which 
gives, over that power which receives ; 

otherwiſe, from the inſtant the charter is 
perfected, the grantees become a-ſovercign 
power, neither directly or indirectly de- 
pendant upon that government which gave 
them conſtitution. Now the greateſt of 
all grants in this county is held by parlia- 
mentary charter; and unleſs I am mis- in- 
formed, this is the caſe of the Eaſt- India 
company; yet ſhould they attempt to ſhake 
off the ſovereignty of this country over 
them, I appeal to themſelves, whether 
they would not violate their charter; or 
whether, great and extenſive as their privi- 
:Jeges may be, there are not ſuch reftric- 
tions in their charter, as effectually mani- 
feſt the ſuperiority of that power which 
gave it, over that which received it. 

A parliamentary charter, I have ſaid, is 
the greateſt of all others, as whatever con- 
ditions are granted therein are controul- 
able by no power whatſoever, becauſe it is 
an act of the legiſlature of the land, that 
is, of ſovereign authority, beyond which 
no power over the Britiſh dominions can 

exiſt: 
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exiſt : but this is not the caſe of the A- 
mericans; they hold by a royal, not par- 
liamentary charter, the difference of which 
I will now-explaiu to you, as derived from 
the conſtitation of this country. 

The fovereign.* power is agreed to be 
in the king, but it is a two- fold power. 
The one in parliament, as he is af- 
ſiſted by the whole ſtate; the other out 
of parliament, as he is ſole and ſingular, 
guided merely by his own will. And of 
theſe two powers the one is greater, and 
can direct and controul the other; and 
that is the ſuprema poteſtas,” or ſove- 
reign power of. the realm; the other is 
g ſubordinata, that is, ſubordinate to it. 
The king's power then in parliament 
exceeds his power out of parliament, as 
ſar as ſupreme and ſovereign authority 
can exceed * ee in a mixed 
ſtate. v 

The . may + make: 4 a grant 
out of parliament as ſhall bind wh, and 
his ſucceſſors; he cannot-revake it, nor 
his ſucceſſors; but by his power in par- 
liament he may defeat and avoid it. 
Again, 11. Rep. 87. Dyer 52. The 
King cannot make a grant non obſtante,” 
any ſtatute made, or to be made; if he 
-dbthz: any ent ſtatute, e 
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what is e will be a revocation of 
the grant. 

The e * this is alia wt 
bidde: that no royal charter, granted 
out of parliament, can preclude the high 
prerogatives of parliament, or exempt the 
colonies from their plenary juriſdiction 
and conttoul over leige 00H of the 
King. ' 4 

Nor is it a W e argument, be- 
Hand any of the colonies have, by a royal 
charter, a power of making laws for their 
own community, if not repugnant to the 
laws of England; or of impoling taxes by 
their own repreſentatives, for their inter- 
nal police, that therefore they ſhall not be 
liable to taxation of an kind by act of par- 
liament ; ſince the lefler power never can 
exclude. the greater, and that we have 
ſcen the King's authority out of parlia- 
ment is that leſſer power, and his autho- 
rity in perliament that ſovereign power 
which can controul and give the law to all 
others; and bere let it be remembered, 
ma W had the _ — 
ent. 321 
Let us ſuppoſe, that the uſage of 
« raiſing money in the ſeveral colonies, 
for ſeparate and local purpoſes, was 
founded upon an act of the whole le- 
66 giſlature,“ (that is a grant by a parlia- 
mentary charter) * then the colonies 
© would, 


\ 


\ 
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« would, in that reſpect, be in the ſame 
« ſituation with the feveral counties in 
„ England, which do, by authority of par- 
6 liament, raiſe money within themſelves, 
«« for their ſeparate and local ' purpoſes : 
« but no man ever conceived, that this 
60 regulation of internal police would 
* give riſe to a debate, whether — 
* county was not a kingdom? 

The royal charters themſelves differ in 
extent of privileges; the utmoſt whereof 
is contained in that of Maryland, where- 
in the king covenants for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, that he and they 
ſhall at no time hereafter ſet, or cauſe to 
| ſet, any impoſition or other taxation upon 
the lands, goods, or chattels, within the 
ſaid province, or upon any goods or mer- 
chandize,” which includes both Internal 
and external taxes; yet ſtill this is but a 
royal grant, out of parliament, binding 
the royal prerogative, but not excluding 
his greater power in parliament, where he 
is in the fullneſs of his majeſty, that is, 
in the fulineſs of his ſovereignty over all 
the Britiſh dominions. 

Granting, therefore, the utmoſt lati- 
tude to the charters of the American co- 
lonies, by taking it from the Maryland 
charter, it is very plain they cannot be 
abſolved from an implicit obedience to 
acts of parliament ; becauſe no power can 


give 
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them that which it hath not itſelf 3 
and that the King hath not, by his pre- 
rogative, the right of precluding the pri- 
vileges of parliament; and, therefore, a 
ſubmiſſion * to any act of parliament can 
never be an infringement of their charters: 
but ſince theſe people lay ſo much ſtreſs 
upon thoſe charters, it may be worth 
while, at this criſis, to lay before you 
the conditions of ſome of them, by which 
you will be enabled to judge how far 
they, who fo loudly. and tumultuouſly 
complain of a breach of the rights and 
privileges belonging to a Britiſh, ſubject, 
have performed the articles of abi re- 
ſpecdiue covenants. 

On + occaſion, of the Pn act, 
the general aſſembly of the Virginians 
came to ſeveral reſolutions, couched in 
ſuch terms, that the governor thought 
fit to diſſolve them. 

In Virginia alſo the juſtices of Weſt- 
morland met, and unanimouſſy reſigned 
their offices, leſt they ſhould become in- 
ſtrumental in the deſtruction of their coun- 
try's moſt eſſential. rights and. libetties;; 
that is, leſt they ſhould: aſſent to the 
Stamp- act, not impoſed on them (accord- 
ing to American logic) by their own con- 


Submiſſion to any aff of parliament Is not an 
infringement of a royal charter. 
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ſent, or their legal repreſentatives in a 
Britiſh parliament. 

Now it is remarkable, that the oral 
aſſembly of Virginia did not conſtitute the 
ſupreme court which was to make laws, 
or impoſe taxes, for that province: No; 
by the 8th article of the firſt and ſecond 
charters of King James I. this power was 
expreſsly reſerved to a council which was 
to be ALWAYS reſident in England, to 
have the ſuperiour management and di- 
rection of all matters that might con- 
cern the province, and was to be cal- 
led the King's own council of Virginia: 
many peers of the realm, as well as com- 
moners, compoſed this council, which had 
full power to make all manner of orders, 
laws, &c. at their diſcretion, and to admit 
and receive any perſon into their company, 
corporation or freedom; and from the 
inſtant the colony had the requiſite notice 
of this the King's pleaſure, all laws for- 
merly made by them were to ceaſe. + 

The charter of the Penſylvanians is ſill 
more explicit. 

Penn and his heirs ſhall be ee 
* to make laws, provided a tranſctipt of 
the ſame be tranſmitted to England, 
* to be confirmed by royal authority; 
* otherwiſe to be void.“ 

Grants full licence to trade, but accord- 
ing to the laws made, or to be made: 
Saving 
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% Saving unto us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
1 ſors, ſuch impoſitions and cuſtoms as 
% by act f parliament are and ſhall be 
166 mas: and reſerving a power to 
60 "I and reſume the government of the 
% province, on non-payment, until ſuch 
46 — ſhall be made good.“ 

In oppoſition to ſuch reſtrictions, 8 
in the face of their charter, the aſſembly at 
Philadelphia came to divers w 
inter alia. | 

ce Reſolved, N. © D. ; 

„ That it is the inherent birth-right 
e and indubitable privilege of every Bri- 

tiſh ſubject to be taxed only by his 
e on conſent, or that of his legal repre- 
“ ſentatives, in conjunction with his ma- 
jeſty, or his ſubſtitutes. 

That the only repreſentatives of the 
« inhabitants of this province are the per- 
ſons they annually elect to ſerve as mem- 
bers of aſſembly. - 

e That the taxation of the people of 
ee this province, by any other perſons 
% whatſoever than ſuch their repreſen- 
*< tatives in aſſembly, is unconſtitutional, 
« and ſubverſive of their . valuable 
« rights.” 

The colony of M aMachuſett' s Bay were 
foremoſt among the refractory, and chimed 
in with the moſt tumultuous; in conſe- 
quence of which their governor, Mr. Ber- 
nard, 


* 
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nard, a ſenſible and wiſe man, and truly 
zeaJous for their intereſts, forewarned them 
of the conſequences which might attend 
their miſbehaviour, by a ſpeech, of which 
the following is an extract *: 

1 ſhall not enter into any diſquiſi- 
«« tion of the policy of this act; I have 
« only to ſay, it is an act of parliament 
“ of Great Britain, and as ſuch ought 
to be obeyed by the ſubjects of Great 
« Britain. And 7 truſt that the ſupre- 
%% macy of that parliament over all the 
« members of their wide and diffuſed em- 
pire never was, and never will be, denied 
« within theſe walls, 
„The right of the parliament of Great 
« Brita to make laws for her American 
* colonies, however it has been contro - 
« yerted in America, remains indiſputable 
«at Weſtminſter, If it is yet to be 
„ made a queſtion, who ſhall determine 
it but the parliament? If the par- 
© liament declares, that this right is in- 
© herent in them, are they like to ac- 
uieſce in an open and forcible oppo- 
ys to the exerciſe of it? will they 
100 not more probably maintain ſach right, 
and ſupport their own authority? 
lt is faid, the gentlemen who op- 
“ poſed this act in the houſe of Com- 
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«© mons, did not diſpute, the authority of 
« parliament to make ſuch a law, CE ar- 
« gued upon the inexpediency of it at 
0 this time, and the inabilities of the 
« colonics to bear ſuch. an impoſition: 
<«- theſe are two diſtin& queſtions, which 
« may receive different anſwers. | 
% The power of taxing the cologjes 
« may be admitted, and yet the expedi- 
« ency of exerciſing that power at ſuch a 
ei time may be denied: but if the queſ- 
«. tions are blended together, ſo, as to ad- 
r mit of but one anſwer, the affirmative 
«, of the right of parliament will, conclude 
« for the expediency of this ac. 
Conſider, therefore, gentlemen, if 
« you. found your application, for relief 
upon denying. the parliaments right to 
make ſuch a law, whether, you; will not 
«<; take from your friends and advocates 
mn the uſe of thoſe arguments which. are 
% molt likely to procure. the relief 
« deſire. | | 
Such a ſpeech as this hegame a g- 
vernor of a Britiſh colouy, at the ſame 
time. that it manifeſted his zeal, for the in- 
tereſt of that proyince over which he pre- 
ſided. It alſo ſhewed his knowledge of 
the conſtitution of this country, and of 
the powers of the ſupreme legiſlature, to 
which we are all bound in implicit obe- 
dinner, "”_ with a reſerve of ſetting forth 
An our 
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our grievances by humble petitions, as 
long as we do it in a ſubmffive manner, 
as becomes dutiful ſubjects, but not by 
riot and tumult, and an open and forcible 
violation of the laws. And therefore, Mr. 
Bernard'faith, obey the act for the time, 
remonſtrate againſt it as a burthen too 
heavy for you to bear, and reſt aſſured, 
that Great Britain, ever tender to her 
lonies, which ſhe conſiders as her chil- 
dren, will attend to your petitions, and 
give you all the reaforiable relief you can 
deſire. | | 
But ſenſible and WR as this ſpeech 
was, the Maſſachuſetts gave no ear to it; 
but on the contrary, like a parcel of wild 
Enthuſiaſts, they preſented to their go- 
verhor a Paſhonate and inconcluſive ad- 
drefs 3- in which, among other things, 
they Tay, „We cannot but be ſarprifed 
«at an intimation in your ſpeech, that 
the parſiament will require a ſubmiſſion 
*'to an act as a preliminary to their grant- 
ing relief from the unconſtitutional bur- 
e. thens of it, which we” apprehend in- 
neludes a ſuggeſtion in it far from your 
«;/Excellency's deſigu, and ſuppoſes ſuch 
* wanton "exerciſe © of mere arbitrary 
= wer, as ought never to be ſurmiſed 

f the patrons of liberty and juſtice. 


We beg leave to obſerve, that the char- 
ter & this province inveſts the general 
N E 2 « afſembly 
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« aflembly with the power of king, 
« laws 4 its internal government a 
« taxation, and that this charter has ne- 
« ver yet been forfeited... The parliament 
« has a right to make all laws within the 
limits of their own. conſtitution, they 
claim no more. 

There are certain original rights be- 
« Jjonging to the people which the parlia- 
ment itſelf cannot diveſt them of: 
among theſe is the right of repreſenta- 
tion in the ſame body which exerciſes 
« the power of taxations, &c. | 

We hope we may, without offence, 
put your Excellency in mind of that 
«« moſt grievous ſentence of excommuni- 
« cation, ſolemaly denounced by the 
« church, in the name of the moſt ſacred. 

« Trinity, in the preſence of King Henry 
the Id, and the eſtates of the realm, 
«« againſt all thoſe who ſhould make ſta- 
e tutes, or obſerve them being made, 
* contrary to the liberties of Magna 
« Charta.” The ſubſtance of all which 
may be collected within very fe words. 

Firſt, They accuſe the Britiſh parlia- 
ment of a wanton exerciſe of mere arbi- 
trary power, if they inſiſt on obedience- 
to the ſtamp act, ad then they call them 
the patrons of liberty and juſtice. This 
is to break a man's Wr. and then sive 
him a F. _ 
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Secondly, They talk of their inherent 
rights, of — rights of repreſentation in 
the ſame body which exerciſes the power 
of taxation. 
Thirdly, They 8 by their charter, 
the power of makiog laws for the internal 
government of the province and its taxa- 
tion, and aſſert, they have never forfeited- 
that charter. | 
Fourthly, They quote a 1 in 
the reign of Henry the IIId, to ſhew. the 
ſupremacy of the church over. Magna 
Charta. | 
By this time you all of. you know, that the 
power of making laws, or of impoſing in- 
ternal taxes for the-police of any commu- 
nity, held by royal charter, cannot pre- 
clude the rights of the ſupreme legiſlature 
over that ſubordinate: community: and, 
therefore, that you may not be confuſed 
by this jargon of addreſs, I will confine 
myſelf to thoſe parts of it which. relate to 
the charter of theſe coloniſts, and to the 
remarkable precedent they have quoted. 
The Maſſachuſetts had a charter grant- 
ed them, which they forfeited in the year 
1686, chiefly by a — parallel to this 
in which they appear to take ſo much 
glory: but that you may not think me 
partial, I will give you a ſhort account of 
il, as relatzd by Mr. Hutchinſon, their 
eutenant 
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lieutenant governor, in his hiſtory of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay, publiſhed but laſt year. 

It was a difficult thing, faith he, for 
e the Maſſachuſetts to conform to the acts 
« of trade and navigation: they acknow- 
« ledge, in their letter to their agents 
« 1679, they had not done it. — They 
* apprehend them to be an invaſion of the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
« colony, they not being repreſented in par- 
Lament; and according to the uſual ſay- 
5 ings of the learned in the law, the laws 
« of England were bounded within the 
« four . and did not reach America.“ 

They were at that time then by one 
degree more audacious than they are now, 
for they even denied the power of parlia- 
ment to impoſe external taxes, and re- 
ſuſed ſubmitting to the laws of trade and 
navigation. And what was the conſe- 
quence of it? Why, as Mr. Hutchinſon 
tells us, the whole colony ſuffered the loſs 
of their charter, this being the greateſt ar- 
ticle of charge againſt it. In conſequence 
of which, royal commiſſions were ſent - 
govern the province; nor could they ge 
another charter, notwithibanding all e 
ſollicitations, until the year 1692, under 
King William and Queen Mary; in the 
preamble of which, the. vacating their 
former charter is expreſſed as follows : 
* And whereas, in the term of the Holy 
“Trinity, 
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1 Trinity, in the 36th year of the reig n of 
Cour deareſt — KingChacles II. a its 
% ment was given in our court of Chan- 
* cery, then fitting at Weſtminſter, upon a 
«« writ of ſcire facias, brought and cond 
C cuted in the ſaid court againſt, the go 

4 yernor and company of Maſſachuſcts 
« Bay, in New England; and that the 
«. ſaid letters patent of our ſaid royal 
« grandfather King Charles the Iſt, bear- 
ing date at Weſtminſter the 4th day of 
« March, in the fourth year of his reign. 
made and granted to the ſaid governor 
and company of Maſſachuſetts Bay, in 
New England, and the enrollment of 
« the ſame; ſhould. be nen vacated, 
„ annihilated, &.. 

One ſhould have thought, that the- * 
feiting of one charter would have been a 
warning to theſe people not to riſe up 
againſt Engliſh acts of parliament; but it 
ſeems their infatuation continues, and they 
now renew their claim of taxing them- 
ſelves, becauſe they are not repreſented in 
a Britiſh parliament, and that no ſubject 
can be taxed but by his own: conſent. 

That they are repreſented in a Britiſh | 
parliament as far as non electors can be, 
which is, as far as the majority of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain are, has been 
already ſhewn : but as they inſiſt, that 
every ſubject muſt be taxed by his own 
conſent, 
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conſent, or his legal repreſentative, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that unleſs their aſſem- 
bly, which voted the addreſs to their go- 
vernor, Mr. Bernard, conſiſted of mem- 
bers legally elected, according to their 


pteſent charter, that very aſſembly is un- 


conſtitutional, according to their own way 
of reaſoning, and in the full exetciſe of a 
mere arbitrary tyrannical power: and their 
arguments, which can never be valid, 
againſt the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, will yet be the moſt forcible ones 
againſt the legality of their proceedings, 
even within their own community, and 
will add double weight to their already 
flagrant and iniquitous oppoſition to the 
juſt authority of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
„ The great and general court of aſſem- 
5 their charter, ſhall conſiſt of 
„ ſuch frecholders of our province, as 
«© ſhall, from time to time, be elected, or 
« fdeputed, by the major part of the free- 


© holders, and other inhabitants: pro- 


ec vided always, that no frecholder, or 


other perſon, ſhall have a vote at the 


election of members to ferve in the 
6s great and general court of aſſembly, to 
« be held as aforeſaid; who, at the time 


of ſuch election, ſhall not have an eſtate 
* of freehold in land, within our faid- pro- 
vince or territory, of the value of forty 


mhillings 


* 


1 

ve thillings per ann. at leaſt, or other eſ- 
0 tate to the valu: of fiftypounds ſterling.” 
_ « And again, ** grants, eſtabliſhes, and-. 
*« ordains, that for ever after there (hall 
*« be, a liberty of conſcience allowed, in 
** the worſhip of God, to all Chriſtians 
« (except Papiſts) inhabiting, or which 
« ſhall inhabit, or be reſident within our 
« ſaid province or territory.“ a pt 
Nothing ſure can be more plain or pre- 
ciſe. The requiſites for a vote at an election 
of a member to ſerye in their general aſ- 
ſembly are, a freehold of forty ſhillings a 
year, or an eſtate to the value of by 
b : nor can any inhabitant forfert 
is right of freedom by any difference of 
opinion in religious points. Theſe are 
expreſs conditions in their charter; how 
far they haye kept up to them, their own 
lieutenant governor {hall declare, 
None may now be admitted a free- 
man of that company, unleſs he be 2 
* church member thereof (i. e, a con- 
10 N puritan.) None have voice 
*«« 1n the election of governor, po and 
1 aſſiſtants. None are to be magiltrates, 


«« officers or jurymen, grand or petit, 
% but freemen. The miniſters give their 
«« votes in all elections of magiſtrates. 
No the moſt of the perſons at New 
« England are not admitted of their 
church, and therefore are not freemen; 

F and 
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te and when they come to be tried there, 
« be it for life or limb, name or eſtate, 
„or hatfoever, they nt” be tried and 
4 jadged too by thoſe of the church, who 
« are in a fort their adverfarics. : how 
equal that hath been, or may be, ſome 
% by experience do know, others may 

'* Juoge. ED» 

7 Had they dern depnvs of their ci- 
evil privileges in England by an act of 
parliament, unleſs they would join in 
«communion with the churches there, 
«it might have very well been the firſt 
in the roll of grievances.” | | 
Now IHeave you all to judge, how far. 
this aſſembly ean be deemed a legal repre- 
fentation of” all the freemen of that pro- 
VICE, compoſed as it 'is of a ſet of puri- 
tanical zealots," elected only by thoſe of 
their Oh; cmnunion, and not by the 
majority of the freemen; and whether 
the freemenj' who are excluded, may not 
juſtly complain of an inftingement of their 
charter by · this aſſembly, which is now 
daringly attdeking the Tights of alia: 
ment, in (1 
As to cheir as tidon of a ſentence of 
excommunicition-Proobticed' againſt the 

ind the tate in the feign of Henr) 
Key Ja; Lit 19itttle- Pe urpole, uct 
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SIEM 1 


opal ail 31 but gs they — . to go 


do far back into, our hiſtory for a prece- 
dent, I will meet them half way, and 
quote you an anſwer of the lame King on 


a ſimilar occaſion, 


In the year 1352-37 Hae III. the 


| maſter ef the hoſpital of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem in Clerkenwell, waiting patiently for 
a proper opportunity of ſpeaking with the 
King concerning art injury donechim, open- 


ed his complaint and ſhowed fome, charters 


of protection granted by former kings, and 
by the King himſelf; to whom the King 


with a loud voice replied i in anger,and with 
a great oath, * you and the templers have 


. * ſo many liberties and charters, that your 


* ſyperfluoys,poſſefſions make you proud, 


and your pride makes ye, mad: Thoſe 
** things therefore ought ptpdently to 


be revaked, which were , imprudently 
„ granted; and adviſedly to be reſumed, 


0 which were un dyiſedly ſquandered a- 


har. Way.“ 


None of j ou, [ am perſuaded, wiſh'to 
ſee fuoh a {en;ence put in execution a ainit 
your coloniæs, but all will agree that their 
conduct has been highly undutiful and re- 
fractory, and that the, reaſons they alledge 


are weak and inconcluſive | for by this time 
no doubt it is plain to you, - 


That your colonies are annexed like ſo 
many appendages to the Britiſh dominions. 


| a That 


(38) 
That the inblblank are liege ſubjeQs, 
and held theit poſſeſſions and: oiivileges by 
charter from. the King out of-parliament, 
 contrqulable by the King in parliament, ac- 
: cording to the maxim herein before men- 
tioned, that the King cannot make a grant 
non Obſtante any ſtatute made or to be 
made; if he doth, any ſubſequent ſtatute 
prohibiting what is granted, will be a revo- 
cation of the grant. 

That their charters can be vacated, and 
' cancelled in a Court of Chancery, as that 
o the company of Maſſachuſetts bay was. 
That the leſſer power granted by the 
King to the courts af aſſembly, to impoſe 
taxes for the internal police of their ſepa- 
rate communities, can never preclude the 
- greater power of Palmen to tax the 

. whele colonies, 

That the fame authority which hath the 
right of impoſing external taxes, muſt from 
the nature of our conſtitution have an equal 
right of impoſing internal ones 

That the power of taxing and making 
laws are coincidents and convertible. 

That the diſtinction of a repreſentative 
and legiſlative capacity in the Houſe of 
Commons, is nothing but a jingle of words. 
a bare diſtinction without a Bfrenee 
That the coloniſts are as fully ente 
in parliament, as all the non eſectors of 
Great-Brirain 3 that is, as the far greater 


part 


(39) 


part of its inhabitants, and therefore, on 
all the above accounts, that the power of 
binding the colonies by all manner of laws, 
taxes internal and external that the King 
and parliament ſhall think fir to impoſe, is 
clear, indiſputable, and uncontrovertable ; 
for the coloniſts are as much under the do- 
minion of the ſupreme legiſlature as any of 
us all, and their being permitted to re- 
tain the rights and privileges of a free born 
ſubject, is the return of a ſupremacy for 
obedience to its laws and ordinances. 
One of the reaſons aſſigned in a ſtatute* 
15th Car II. for prohibiting all; European 
commodities from being imported directly 
to America, was to keep the colonies in a 
firmer dependance upon England, and ren- 
der them more heneficial to it. Another 
ſtatute ( Scobell's Acts. 1656) ſpeaking of 
the plantations, ſaith,“ which are and oughy 
to be ſubordinate to and dependant upon 
England; and hath ever ſince the plant. 
ting thereof been, and ought to be ſubject 
to ſuch laws, orders and regulations as are 
or ſhall be made by the parliament of Eng- 
land.“ Nor ſhould it be objected that this 
laſt act was made in the time of thecomman- 
wealth; ſince, in whatever hands the ſu- 
preme power of Great-Britain may be veſt- 
Ed, the colonies muſt follow the 
1 1 0:9 ute of 
Cap. 7. Par. 5. + Cap. 28. 


that 


. 


e that government as long as they are annex- 
ed to the Britiſh dominions; for, by the 
fame rule, the right over Jamaica might be 


denied, becauſe it was conquered in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell. Neither can 


they draw any inference from an argument 


made uſe of by ſome of their advocates; 
thata money bill takes its riſe in the Houſe 
of Commons, and therefore the Commons 
only have a right of impoſing taxes. The 
fact is true, but the concluſion falſe; it is 
the King and parliament only that have a 
right of impoſing taxes on the ſubject: 
every bill muſt take its riſe in one houſe 
or other; and while the Houſe of Lords 
hath an equal right with the Commons of 
debating upon the expediency of a money 
bill, and of rejecting it; and while the 
King retains the royal prerogative of re- 
fuſing his aſſents, that is, while our con- 
ſtitution remains entire, it matters not 
to the preſent point, in which houſe a mo- 
ney bill takes its riſe, becauſe it concludes 
not for of againſt the preſent queſtion, viz. 


The right of the Britiſh legiſtature to im- 


poſe internal as well as external taxes on the 
colonies. 


= Originally this could not be the caſe; becauſe the 


parliament: fat in one houſe, nor is it our buſineſs to 
enquire when and how the two houſes agreed upon 
ſeparate privileges. 4 


- bh Upan 


4¹ 

Upon the * 1 the preſent de- 
Parr of the coloniſts is as groundleſs as it 

is preſumptuous and ungrateful to their 
mother country, by whoſe indulgence, aſ- 
ſiſtance and protection, they, Hol | all their 
valuable poſſeflions. 

If they have really been e and 
crampt in their trade beyond the bounds of 
moderation, and without any ſuperior ad- 
vantages reſulting therefrom to this coun- 
try, (for according to the cuſtom ®of other 
countries, we have a right to keep 'our 
plantation trade to ourſelves ;) let them 
remember they have alſo been led into 
the channel of "earef by ſome ſenfible men 
among them, whoſe hearts inclined to their 
benefit, whoſe heads laboured for their 
true intereſt, and whoſe wholſome advice 
they have contemned and trod under foot; 
4 = wu thereof have ſet up a mock 
congreſs, an afſembly of the repreſenta- 
1 e erdabnves, wherein they have 
uſurped a power as unconſtitutional as'raſh 
and intemperate, which, were it not for 
the tenderneſs that Britain hath, and 1 
2 ever will have for all her children, 

ject them to the fate of the Maſ- 

bete 1686. 

But it bach been urged, that ener 
wile. Og have ever declined exer- 


1 * wy mo! 


215 m Cap. 7. Par. 5 


ciſing 


EET. | 
cifing a power of internal taxation over 
the eplogics, from an un willingneſs to give 


the leaſt umbrage. to any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, from whoſe trade Great Britain 
was ſo highly benefitted :—be it fo; this 
argument reacheth no farther than to the 
expediency. of the Stamp-aQ, and not to 
the right of making it. 
That right hath pow been exerted, and 
as daringly denied by acts of open and 
forcible reſiſtance, ſo near a-kin to rebel- 
lion, that it is become very hard to draw 
the line of diſtinction: and, therefore, that 
right is now, or never, to be aſcertained. 
Let us then, in a firm confidence of the 


(43) | 
dreſs, which affects ſurprize at an intima- 
tion, “that the parliament will require 
0a ſubmiſſion to an act, as a preliminary 
eto their granting relief from the un- 
«* conſtitutional burthens of it; which 
“they call a wanton exerciſe of mere 
« arbitrary power, and that ſo. dar- 
ing an inſult will manifeſt the neceflity of 
ſupporting the Stamp-act, however altered 
or modified in behalf of the colonies, till 
they dutifully ſubmit to it, that the ſu- 
preme legiſlature may not ſuffer in its 
rights, nor the coloniſts think they may 
make terms with Great Britain ſword in 
Hand, 88 . 1 

We are all ſure that the parliament will 
ever attend to the petitions of dutiful fub- 
jects, will relieve them where they are 
aggrieved ; and none of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects have had greater proofs of their 
watchful attention and indulgence than 
the Americans have. T 

If they have ſuffered by any late re- 
ſtrictions on their trade with Spain, or 

other European powers, by duties, on 
linen or molaſſes, or in any other ſhape, 
the parliament is open to their complaints, 
and prepared to redreſs them ; but, to bor- 
row an expreſſion, © if it is once under- 
*« ſtood, that the executive power is to 
„ wait for, and be guided by the 9 
* 0 


(4) 
« of the people, they then direct the ex- 
72 ecutive power, or, in other words, be- 
« come the executive power themſelves ; 
« from whence it follows, that a great 
0 empire is in imminent danger, when 
« the executive * is exerciſed by * 


4 * K 
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